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The historical exploitation of the South is keeping 
pace with its industrial progress. Trained scholars be- 
gan their serious and scientific study of the South with 
the organization of the first graduate school at the Johns 
Hopkins University, where were adopted standards of re- 
search which were to reappear in other universities as 
graduate schools were established. The most notable of 
the schools to follow soon was the center developed at 
Columbia University by Professor William A. Dunning. 
As considerable numbers of graduate students from the 
South began to make their appearance, Professor Dun- 
ning set them to work on Southern subjects—subjects 
for the most part dealing with the Reconstruction Pe- 
riod. Directed by a skilful and inspiring leader, these 
students made a concentrated attack on Southern history. 
The results of their activities have been an inspiration to 
those who followed. But wherever historical research 
developed, the South came in for study—at Harvard, 
Yale, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. 

With the passing of time new centers of historical 
research have grown up and the emphasis on the fields 
for investigation has changed. Although Southern sub- 
jects have been neglected in no graduate school, yet some 
of the older schools due to a change in personnel have 
got away largely from the South, and other schools have 
become lively centers for the study of Southern subjects. 
Today some of the most restless activity is to be seen 
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exactly where it should logically be expected—in the 
South itself. Graduate schools of great respect and 
greater potentialities have recently been established at 
the University of North Carolina and at Duke Univers- 
ity, where imposing collections of documentary material 
are being got together. Their work is well known to the 
country. The University of Texas has been actively pro- 
moting research and the building up of material in South- 
ern history for almost a generation, and the Johns Hop- 
kins University is regaining some of its ancient fire. The 
University of Virginia and Vanderbilt University are also 
directing their attention toward productive research. 

But the South has been late in getting into its own 
field—or into any other field for that matter, and in the 
meantime institutions in other parts of the country have 
established their reputation as active promoters of re- 
search in the South. Today the University of Chicago 
and the University of Illinois are doing much work, with 
the University of Wisconsin holding for a long time a 
steady pursuit of some Southern subjects. Princeton 
University is now directing much effort specifically into 
the field of Southern history. Of course, such other in- 
stitutions as Columbia, Yale, Harvard, and Pennsylvania 
though not emphasizing the South are not neglecting it. 
Far out on the Pacific Coast the University of California 
has built up a center of research which in its restless 
march has extended its activities into the South, enter- 
ing by way of the French and Spanish developments in 
the south and southwest. 

Just as the Southern institutions in the past have 
not been the most active investigators of Southern his- 
tory, Southern students in other institutions have not 
been the sole research workers. There have been at all 
times considerable numbers of students from other parts 
of the country writing on Southern subjects. If the 
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Southern universities are omitted there seems to be no 
great preponderance of Southern students working on 
Southern subjects. 

As to the personnel of this army of investigators, the 
greatest number are the privates—that is to say the 
graduate students. In this account of subjects being in- 
vestigated, no mention will be made of the research be- 
ing carried out in various institutions by students who 
are seeking the master of arts, who are therefore not 
likely to publish the results of their research. This is 
not, however, to minimize the importance of this work 
as a beginning of greater things and a stimulus to pro- 
ductions which will be published. Neither is it to show 
a lack of appreciation of graduate schools, especially in 
the South, which are directing a great deal of work on 
Southern topics in connection with the work leading only 
to the master of arts degree. Although the great mass 
of investigation is being done by the graduate students 
under the direction of teachers whose chief interest is 
Southern history, the importance of the work of the 
teacher can hardly be overestimated, both in directing 
the research of others and in carrying on his own. There 
is no need to mention the names of these historians— 
their works are well known to all who profess to know 
much history, and of late their style and technique have 
become so attractive that they are coming to be known to 
the general reading public. There is a third division in 
this category of personnel which should at least be men- 
tioned. There has been in recent times some very credit- 
able work done by writers who have not been definitely 
trained in the research business, and who are not in the 
educational business. They are generally attracted by 
stirring biographical subjects and spectacular move- 
ments, but the work of most of them has been well worth 
the effort. 
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In describing the subject matter under investigation 
by this army of researchers, various devices may be em- 
ployed. It may be discussed regionally, chronologically, 
and topically. I shall use all of them to some extent. I 
shall accept the South in a rather broad sense to include 
Texas in the southwest and the border states from Mis- 
souri to Maryland on the north. 

The colonial period is rather fruitful in affording sub- 
jects for investigation, but the Revolutionary Period 
shows much less activity. The great middle period be- 
ginning in the early part of the nineteenth century, blos- 
soms out in a greater profusion of subjects than is true 
of any other time. The Civil War and Reconstruction 
periods are still of great interest to the historical scholar 
and the more recent times are steadily growing in 
popularity. 

A variety of subjects is under investigation in the 
Colonial Period. With the three cornered rivalry among 
France, Spain, and England coming to a sharp issue on 
the Southern border, naturally subjects dealing with this 
rivalry should stand out. Examples are: “The Inter- 
national Content for Georgia’ and “The Spanish and 
French Relations on the Texas-Louisiana Frontier, 1700- 
1750.” This diplomatic characteristic appears full-grown 
in the national period, applying mainly to Texas, as for 
example, “The Foreign Relations of the Republic of 
Texas, 1836-1845.” The French and Spanish periods in 
the South are represented in these titles: “The French 
in the Lower Mississippi Valley, 1698-1713” and “Louisi- 
ana under Spain, 1762-1783.” The subject of the Indians 
is being investigated under the following headings: “John 
Stuart’s Administration of Indian Affairs in the South,” 
and the “Administration of Indian Affairs in the South- 
ern Department, 1756-1783.” For the most part the 
other subjects are scattering and defy any useful classi- 
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fication. Here are some of them: “The Hugenots in 
America prior to 1685,” “The German Element in North 
Carolina,” “Early Economic History of Maryland,” “The 
Fur and Skin Trade of Colonial Virginia,” “Eighteenth 
Century Colonial Virginia,” “Expansion of South Caro- 
lina in the Highteenth Century,” “Development of South 
Carolina, 1660-1720,” “The Financing of Georgia Coloni- 
zation,” “Georgia as a Frontier Province,” “Georgia in 
the Later Sixteenth Century,’ and “Colonial Life in 
Georgia.” 

As for the Revolutionary Period and the Critical 
Period following it, there seems to be no great amount 
of research activities. Some of the principal subjects 
under investigation are: “Racial Distribution in the 
South, 1775,” “South Carolina and Georgia in the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” “Constitutional Development in the 
South Atlantic States, 1776 and following,” “The Ratifi- 
cation of the United States Constitution in North Caro- 
lina,” and “‘The Rise of Jeffersonian Democracy in North 
Carolina.” 

If the South deserves to be set apart and studied as a 
separate region, the reasons should certainly be evident 
during the middle period or the so-called antebellum 
period. Then it was that the South was peculiar, if ever. 
The attractiveness of this part of the South’s history is 
attested by a great deal of research into it now going on. 
Since slavery was so potent a factor in setting the South 
apart, it will likely never cease to be studied. Much work 
is being done upon it and upon related topics now. Some 
of the subjects are: “Slavery in Georgia,” “Slavery Agi- 
tation in Virginia, 1829-1832,” “The Louisiana Sugar 
Industry under the Slave Régime,” ‘Freedom of Thought 
in the Antebellum South,” “Influence of the Courts in the 
Fixation of Slavery in the South,” “Political Theories of 
Slaveholders,” “Free Negroes in Mississippi,” and “The 
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Rice Planters.” Some social, economic, and constitutional 
studies without direct reference to slavery are: “Social 
and Political Adjustment between Anglo-Americans and 
the French Speaking People of Louisiana, 1803-1860,” 
“The Constitutional Convention of Virginia, 1850-1851,” 
‘Social History of North Carolina, 1800-1860,” “The So- 
cial Life of the Virginia Thermal Stations, 1820-1860,” 
and ‘The Iron Industry in the South to 1865.” Political 
developments and political parties are still popular as will 
appear in the following subjects: “The Evolution of a 
Frontier Democracy,” “The Democratic Party in North 
Carolina, 1835-1860,” “The Political Development of 
Texas, 1846-1861,” “The Whig Party in Virginia, 1824- 
1840,” “The Whig Party in Maryland,” and “The South- 
ern Expansionists during the ’Fifties.” 

Secession, the Civil War, and Reconstruction will al- 
ways appear heroic or despicable and will never cease to 
be interesting. Though these things have already been 
much studied, still each generation will likely find them 
interesting enough and important enough to rewrite. 
There are now five studies in progress on the secession 
movement in the four states of Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Missouri. Writings on the campaigns and 
battles of the war that followed have generally been con- 
fined to those who fought them or to those today who 
are trained for such work. Historical scholars have 
largely confined themselves to other topics. Among those 
now under investigation are: “Jefferson Davis and the 
Confederate Congress,” ‘The Movement of Slave Popula- 
tion during the Civil War,” “‘Desertion in the Confeder- 
ate States,” “Georgia History, 1860-1865,” and “Texas 
in the War for Southern Independence.” The Reconstruc- 
toin Period is represented by the following subjects: 
“The Policy of Amnesty and Pardon under Lincoln and 
Johnson,” “Reconstruction in South Carolina,” “Contribu- 
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tion of the Society of Friends to Reconstruction in the 
South,” “Educational Work and Influence of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau,” and two separate studies of the Parson 
Brownlow régime in Tennessee. 

The period following Reconstruction is represented 
principally by subjects dealing with the South’s economic 
growth, such as “History of the Southern Railroad: A 
Study in the Economic Development of the South since 
the Civil War,” “The Industrial Revolution in North Car- 
olina,” and “Individual Rehabilitation in the South after 
the Civil War.” Other titles are: ‘Reconciliation of the 
North and the South, 1865-1900,” “The Populist Move- 
ment in Texas,” “Disfranchisement of the Negro in the 
Southern States,” and “Food Administration in Texas.” 

There are many subjects which do not readily group 
themselves under the time scheme used above. Rail- 
roads are being studied under these headings: “The Mo- 
bile and Ohio Railroad,” and “The Influence of Railroad 
Development on the Commerce of the Lower Mississippi 
Valley, 1831-1886.” The importance of educational his- 
tory is recognized in the following topics: “History of 
Educational Legislation in Kentucky,” “History of Edu- 
cation in Georgia,” and “History of Teacher-Training In- 
stitutes in the Southern States.” There are such eco- 
nomic, agricultural, and social studies as these: “Tobacco 
Industry in the Virginia-Carolina Area,” “History of Ag- 
riculture in North Carolina,” “Labor History of Georgia,”’ 
‘Social History of the Negro in Arkansas and suggested 
Program of Social Policy,” “The Economic Development 
of Arkansas,” “North Carolina Western Lands,” “The 
Swedes in Texas,” and “Sectionalism in Tennessee.” The 
importance of medical history is represented in these two 
titles: “Letters of Richard Arnold: Antebellum Physician 
of Georgia and First Secretary of the American Medical 
Association” and “History of the Tennessee Medical 
Association.” 
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Biographical investigations have within the past few 
years come into prominence. There is an imposing ar- 
ray of this kind of studies now under way. Here are 
some of them: “The Early Life of Henry Clay,” “John G. 
Carlisle,’ “Life of Richard Mentor Johnson,” “Public 
Career of Horatio Sharpe, Colonial Governor of Mary- 
land,” “Life of James Iredell,” “Life of James Hamilton,” 
“Parson Brownlow,” “Life of Edmund Ruffin,” “Public 
Life of James H. Thornwell,” “Life of Poinsett,” ‘““Public 
Life of William H. Crawford,” “James Longstreet and 
the Civil War: A Military Biography,’’ “Sam Houston, 
1845-1863,” “Life of Augustus Hill Garland,” “Duff 
Green,” two biographies of Albert G. Brown of Missis- 
sippi, and two lives of Andrew Johnson, being in addition 
to the ones recently published. 


